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|—-ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS AND THE FIVE POWER 
NAVAL CONFERENCE. 

N the Bulletin of July 6th, 1929, Vol. V, No. 26, an outline was 
given of a series of events which, during the previous three 
months, had introduced a new phase in the history of Anglo- 

American relations, more especially as regards the eiforts of these 
two countries to find an eifective means of co-operation in the cause 
of disarmament. It is proposed now to give some account of the 
developments which have followed on the opening of the conversations 
between the United States Ambassador, General Dawes, and the 
British Prime Minister, which began immediately on the former’s 
arrival in England in the middle of June. 

Mr. Hugh Gibson, the United States Ambassador to Belgium, 
joined in the discussions towards the end of the month, and on June 
»5th, Mr. Maedonald announced that as the result of their conver- 
sations he was ‘* decidedly hopeful’ as to good progress being made 
in the cause of disarmament. That he was not unduly optimistic 
las been proved by subsequent events, but the task of the heads of 
the two Governments has been an exceedingly difficult one, owing 
to causes of which a word may be said here. In addition to con- 
sidering public opinion in their own countries and their requirements 
in respect of defence, Mr. Hoover and Mr. Macdonald have had 
continually to keep before them the necessity of neither saying nor 
doing anything which could possibly give the impression abroad that 
they contemplated any form of alliance between America and Great 
britain, or that they were aiming at presenting to the other naval 
Powers @ fait accompli as regards a programme of naval limitation. 
They have been careful to keep before their minds the fact that the 
other Powers regard many of the aspects of the problem of disarmament 
from a point of view very different from their own. To give only 
two instances, the French Government makes a great point of the 
lecessity, in its view, of dealing with the question of naval disarmament 
only as part of the whole problem of disarmament on land, sea and 
in the air, for which reason it regards the work of the forthcoming 
naval conference to take place in London next January merely as 
4 preliminary to the meeting of the Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
iission at Geneva. Again, French opinion is supported by that of 
italy and Japan in declining to consider any scheme of naval reduction 
which would deprive those countries of the right to maintain a fleet 
of submarines sufficiently large to be eifective, in their view, for 
the defence of their coasts, and the conversations between Mr. Hoover 
ind Mr. Macdonald have accordingly been carefully confined to con- 
‘ideration of the particular diiferences of view that have in the past 
prevented agreement between their two countries as regards cruisers 
alone. 

_ Accordingly, one of the chief tasks of the spokesmen on both 

sides during the past three or four months has been to prevent and 
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correct wrong impressions given by statements in the press and 
elsewhere such as might be calculated to mislead public opinion at 
home, as well as abroad, as to the real purpose of the conversations, 
Thus, on July 1st, Mr. Stimson, the United States Secretary of State, 
took occasion to emphasise that no agreement was aimed at which 
could possibly have the air of an exclusively Anglo-American arrange- 
ment, and at the same time answered a report which, according to the 
New York press, was being circulated in England—“ a considerable 
feeling,’ was the description given of it—that, after the creation of 
an atmosphere excluding Anglo-American war, “‘ to turn to an effort 
to establish that, in the case of a next war—which is never to oceur— 
the warships of the two countries should be able to shoot on a parity, 
seems to be little in the spirit of the occasion,” since “it is no way 
to begin discussions of future perpetual peace by arguing about the 
tools of war.”’ 

Mr. Stimson stated that, in his opinion, the doctrine of parity 
was of very great importance, not as a means of determining how the 
nations were to shoot at each other, but as a means of helping them to 
agree not to do so, since the minute they agreed not to outbuild 
each other they were taking one of the longest steps possible towards 
not having a war. Later he developed the same idea in a statement 
issued to the press on July 25th with the object of defining the attitude 
of the Administration towards the principle of parity. This, he 
said, should not be regarded in the light of a military doctrine at 
all, but as a doctrine of statesmanship, which contemplated the 
preclusion of any conflict between the two countries, and aimed al 
effecting the reduction of their respective naval power. 

On another occasion, on July 12th, he found it necessary to issue 
an emphatic denial that anything in the nature of a fiat was to be 
despatched to the other naval Powers insisting that the principle of 
parity should be honoured in any disarmament agreement that might 
be arrived at. In this, he said, there was not one iota of truth. 

The last occasion in which he was compelled to intervene was on 
October 11th, when a statement was published in Europe suggesting 
that Great Britain and the United States had arranged to pool their 
fleets in the event of war. Mr. Stimson said that this report 80 
completely misconceived and misrepresented the actual facts and the 
spirit of their conference that he could not let it pass without reply. 
The tenour of their conversations had been exactly the reverse ; the 
understanding aimed at was a moral one, as the influence they wer 
seeking to exert was a moral, and not a military influence. He 
concluded by saying that the basis of all their discussions was Ut 
Kellogg Peace Treaty. 

Enough has been said to make clear some of the difficulties me! 
with by the heads of the two Governments, quite apart from those 
inherent in the problem of reconciling the British and American views 
as to the lines on which parity should be reached in cruiser strength, 
and as to the method by which armaments reduction should be 
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effected. The successive stages in the progress of the negotiations 
between Mr. Macdonald and General Dawes which led up to the 
meeting between the British Prime Minister and the President of 
the United States must now be briefly reviewed. 

On July 4th the American Ambassador made a speech at the 
Independence Day Dinner in London in which he referred to the 
conversations he had been having with Mr. Macdonald, and on 
July 16th he made a further reference to these, and to the ties between 
the British and American peoples at a dinner of the Travel Association 
of Great Britain and Ireland. It was exactly a week later, however, 
that statements were made by both the British Premier and the 
American President which formed an important landmark in the 
negotiations. On July 23rd Mr. Hoover issued a statement on 
military expenditure in which he reminded the country that ‘“‘ our 
whole situation is certainly modified ’’ by the existence of the Kellogg 
Treaty, and said that ‘ the American people should understand that 
the current expenditure on the strictly military activities (i.e., omitting 
pensions, ete.) of the Army and Navy constitutes the largest military 
Budget of any nation in the world to-day.’’(') He added that the total 
cost of the Army and Navy was increasing at the rate of 
approximately $50 millions a year. 

On the following day Mr. Macdonald announced in the House 
oi Commons that it had been decided to suspend all work on the 
10,000 ton cruisers Surrey and Northumberland, to cancel the sub- 
marine depot ship Maidstone, as also two contract submarines, and to 
slow down all Government dockyard work. As regards the 1929 /30 
construction programme no decisions were yet to be made, and in any 
case ho commitments for building were to be entered into before the 
autumn. In explanation of these decisions the Prime Minister said 
that material progress had been made towards agreement with 
America. The British Government had definitely agreed to the 
principle of parity, on the allowance of a measure of elasticity to meet 
the diifering peace requirements of the two nations, and upon deter- 
mining that technical points should not be allowed to override great 
public issues. He added that the other naval Powers were being 
kept informed of the trend of the talks he had been having with the 
United States Ambassador. 

On the same day Mr. Hoover proclaimed the Kellogg Treaty 
elective, and immediately on learning of Mr. Macdonald’s statement 
announced that though the “‘ actual construction of three 10,000 ton 
cruisers due to be begun this fall would not be likely in themselves 
to produce inequality in the final result, we do not wish to have any 
misunderstanding of our actions, and therefore we shall not lay these 
keels until there has been an opportunity for full consideration of 
their effect upon the final agreement for parity which we expect to 
teach.” Mr. Hoover continued, ‘‘ Mr. Macdonald has introduced the 


(1) The amount spent on the Navy in the United States, as also in Great Britain, is 
over £100 a minute. 
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principle of parity, which we have now adopted, and its consummation 
means that Great Britain and the United States henceforth are not 
to compete in armaments as potential opponents, but to co-operate 
as friends in their reduction.” 

References to Mr. Macdonald’s statement were also made the next 
day by Mr. Stimson, who characterised the British Government’ 
decision as ‘“‘ an immense and tremendous step forward toward an 
accord between the two nations,’ adding that the “ explicit and 
formal ”’ concession now made for the first time by the British Govern. 
ment was the first step in the forward progress. The two statements 
together, those of the Prime Minister and the President, were 
considered by the press to ‘‘ tend to create a new atmosphere in Anglo- 
American relations.” 

Only a few days later, on July 31st, Mr. Hoover addressed a letter 
to the American Legion in which he explained that ‘* parity with 
Great Britain is enunciated by our naval authorities as a complete 
defence of the United States in any contingency, and defence is all we 
seek.” 

Meanwhile, further conversations had been held between Mr. 
Macdonald and General Dawes, whose reports were considered at 
length at several meetings called by the President at the White LLouse. 
Mr. Hoover now had to deal with considerable criticism at home. 
On August 2nd, Senator Borah published a statement in which he 
said that nothing but “ parity coupled with reduction ’’ would satisly 
him ; in other words, that this must not be obtained by building up 
to Great Britain. As the statement was issued the day following a 
prolonged conversation between the Senator and the President it 
was assumed that the latter probably shared this view, but his gesture 
as to the postponement of the building of the three 1929 /30 cruisers 
was met by charges by Senator Swanson, among others, that this 
action was contrary to law. A few days later, on August %th, au 
Admiral who spoke at the meeting of the Institute of Politics a 
Williamstown claimed that since the Washington Treaty the United 
States had scrapped 842,000 tons, as compared with only 447,000 tons 
scrapped by Great Britain, while she had built only 157,000 tons, a 
compared with Great Britain’s figure of 393,000 tons. 

On August 20th a further statement was published by 
Mr. Macdonald, in the form of a report on a further series of meetilgs 
he had had with General Dawes in Scotland. The Premier said they 
had been working at the question of how to reconcile three posilions: 
American claims to parity; British necessities, ‘‘ which have no relatil 
at all with American building ’’; and the desire, common to bol! 
Governments, to reduce armaments. Considerable progress had bee! 
made, but “ both of us are fully aware,” he concluded, “ that 0 
agreement between us two can carry us very far unless other Powe 
agree, and that conditions all our work.” 

This statement was supplemented three days later by a speech by 
General Dawes at Elgin, in which he said that though the negotiation! 
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Was somewhat overshadowed, in the United States at least, by the 


had been progressing favourably they had not yet reached the proper 


stage for useful discussion in detail in the press. He continued :— 

- “The arbitratore of the ultimate fate of this naval effort will be the 
respective public sentiments of the naval Powers. Time must be taken 
to reduce to their simplest terms, before their public discussion, the 
problems it involves, so that the average man can then understand 
better what it is all about. If the problem is not mastered so that its 
final solution is clear and satisfactory to the average man, Parliaments 
and Congresses may not ratify it in the end . . . the one unforgivable 
thing would be an inadequate preparation for the proposed naval 
conference.” 

On the same day the press in the United States professed to have 
good authority for stating that Mr. Macdonald was leaving England 
for New York on September 28th, and that the proposed naval 
conference would be held in London in December. At the same time 
the announcement was made semi-officially that any reports as to 
agreement having been reached were entirely premature. 

The next stage was marked by Mr. Macdonald’s speech before the 
Assembly of the League of Nations on September 3rd. After outlining 
the principles which were guiding British foreign policy, he said that 
he hoped within a few days to be able to publish the details of a 
projected naval agreement with the United States Government, since 
17 out of the 20 points under discussion had already been settled, but 
this, he was careful to add, was to be regarded merely as a preliminary 
to the calling of a five-Power naval conference, at which all would be 
iree to negotiate as though no conversations had taken place between 
Great Britain and America. This announcement was apparently 
looked upon as slightly too optimistic by the United States Secretary 
of State, for on the following day he issued a statement in which he 
said “ we have been making hopeful progress, but we feel it will still 
require a considerable period of hard work on details before an 
agreement on parity can be concluded.” 

On the same day, September 4th, the press at Geneva published 
details of a number of points on which agreement was believed, on 
trustworthy authority, to have been reached in principle. These 
were : 

The whole accord was to be definitely linked to the Kellogg Treaty, 
and to assume naval co-operation, and not naval antagonism. 

Parity or equality to be applicable to every class of vessel. 

Reduction of naval strength and not merely its limitation. 

Progressive reduction over a period of years, to be effected by the 
non-replacement of obsolete vessels. 

Prolongation of the active life of all warships. 

A total tonnage limitation for destroyers and submarines. 

Application of the “ yardstick ” to cruisers only. 

The definite relegation of small cruisers to a “ police” class, which 
would not be computed in naval strength, or not, at any rate, by the 
Same measurement as of the large cruisers. 

Speculation as to the exact nature of the points not yet settled 
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appearance in the press of a somewhat sensational story regarding 
the activities of a certain Mr. Shearer, who had been employed by 
three prominent shipbuilding firms as an observer at the Geneya 
Naval Conference of 1927. OnSeptember 6th a semi-official statement 
was issued in Washington intimating that Great Britain had acknoyw. 
ledged the right of the United States to have more 10,000-ton cruisers 
than herself, and that the United States had, on her side, recognised 
the British right to have a larger total cruiser tonnage, but on the 
same day the President himself issued a statement denouncing 
Mr. Shearer’s actions in strong terms, and explaining that he wished 
to make quite clear his determination that the Administration's 
international negotiations should not be interfered with from gueh 
sources or through such methods. The immediate result of this was 
the decision of the Naval Affairs Committee of Congress, announced 
on September 10th, to hold an investigation into Mr. Shearer's 
activities at Geneva and his connection with shipbuilding companies, 
followed by a further statement by the President urging that the 
question ‘“ should be gone into to the very bottom.’’ On September 
llth the Senate ordered an official investigation of the activities of 
American shipbuilding corporations at the Geneva Naval Conference 
of 1927, and this investigation is still proceeding. 

Meanwhile, another glimpse of the progress of the negotiations 
had been given to the public by the appearance on September 9th 
of a semi-official statement in Washington reporting the receipt of 
proposals from Great Britain suggesting the adoption of the figure 
of 340,000 tons as her maximum total cruiser strength, and of 295,000 
to 305,000 tons for the United States, which would be allowed 18 
10,000-ton vessels, or three more than Great Britain. The statement 
also announced that the two nations had reached agreement regarding 
the postponement of the replacement of battleships and the fixing 
of the total tonnage for destroyers and submarines. On September 
11th a further conference was held at the White House to consider 
the British proposal. 

In Great Britain, Mr. Macdonald had taken the opportunity to 
refer to the progress of the conversations in a speech to li 
constituency at Seaham on September 10th, and two days later, afte! 
studying the United States’ reply to the proposals just mentioned, 
he stated that the margin of diiference between the views of tle 
two Governments related to three 8-inch gun 10,000-ton cruisers. 
On the same day the official announcement was made that he woul! 
leave England for New York on September 28th. 

The negotiations had now been narrowed down to a point 
which Mr. Stimson was able to say that they were not even discussil: 
tonnage, but only the question of a type of gun, which, le sal, 
‘‘ gives an idea of how near we are together on the broad side o! tle 
picture.” In a statement issued on September 13th the Secreta) 
of State said the Government was now ready for a conlerentt 
with the other four Powers. The main differences with Great brita? 
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would be “ironed out’ at the conference, and he again reminded 
the country that if the programme already sanctioned for the Navy 
were completed, it would cost the equivalent of over £234 millions, 
not counting vastly increased expenses of operation. 

On the same day Mr. Macdonald gave an interviewer a statement 
for the Petit Parisien, emphasising that the British Government’s 
aim was to maintain the closest co-operation with France, who was 
assured that there could never be an alliance of any kind whatever 
from which she would be excluded. 

Just at this time the American papers were full of comparative 
tables of the tonnages of the various types of vessel in the British 
and United States Navies, and of what were perhaps really only 
intelligent guesses as to the exact nature of the cuts to be made in 
both fleets. On September 14th the Navy Department published 
tables of the respective tonnages, which attributed to Great Britain 
a total of 1,345,232 tons and to the United States 1,293,972 tons. 
The cruiser tonnages were given as 311,991 and 70,500 respectively, 
but the United States had 130,000 actually building and a further 
100,000 authorised. The amount under construction in Great Britain 
was given as 66,800 tons. A day or two later semi-official statements 
were made public according to which the two Governments were 
understood to be agreed as to the desirability of cutting a total of 
200,000 tons from the destroyers of both fleets, leaving from 125,000 
to 150,000 tons for each, and on September 19th the Navy Department 
announced that orders had already been issued that 53 destroyers 
were to be placed out of commission. Submarines were not to be 
replaced when obsolete, and the same method was to be applied to 
battleships. As regards the real problem, that of cruiser strength, 
it was now understood that the United States claimed the right to 
possess 21 8-inch gun vessels, and 15 with 6-inch guns.(*?) This would 
give her a total tonnage of 315,000, as against the British total of 
approximately 340,000 tons. It was also stated that Great Britain 
was averse to the United States possessing more than 18 of the 
heavily-gunned vessels, on the ground that this might lead to 
competitive building on the part of other Powers, and so complicate 
the situation in the Pacific or elsewhere. 

{t was on September 16th that the official announcement was made 
regarding the British Prime Minister’s programme during his visit 
to the United States, which was to last from October 4th until he 
should leave for Canada on October 15th. On the same day it was 
allowed to be understood that the British Government did not claim 
the right to possess more than 50 cruisers,(*) of which 15 should be of 
10,000 tons with 8-inch guns, and an announcement was made that 


(2) These would be of the Omaha class, of 7,050 tons displacement. To possess 21 
8-inch gun cruisers, the United States would have to build 13 out of the 15 vessels 
*anctioned by Congress. 


. te number mentioned as the minimum necessary for Imperial defence in 1927 
yas (U0, 
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the proposed naval conference would probably not be held until the 
third week in January ; and that the United States delegation would 
probably be headed by Mr. Stimson. 

On September 17th the British Premier informed the French, 
Italian and Japanese Governments that invitations were to be sent 
to them to attend a conference to be held in London on January 20th 
or 21st, and a day or two later it was stated in Washington that the 
Secretary of State had been in personal touch with the Ambassadors 
of those countries regarding the progress of events, and had all along 
kept the European Governments concerned, including that of Spain, 
informed of the results of the Anglo-American conversations. The 
necessity, equally important, of keeping their own people informed 
was not lost sight of by him or by the President, and on September 18th 
Mr. Hoover broadcast by wireless a statement regarding the policy of 
the Government. This he described as actuated by the conviction 
that naval and military “‘ preparedness must not exceed the barest 
necessity for defence or it becomes a threat against others and thus a 
cause of fear and animosity of the world.’”’ He concluded his message 
with the words, ‘‘ Confidence that there will be peace is the first 
necessity of human progress.” 

Mr. Macdonald also issued two statements, one on September 27th 
and the other on the following day, on his departure from Southampton. 
In the first he emphasised - importance of terminating the deadlock 
arrived at at Geneva in 1927 as an essential preliminary to progress 
in naval disarmament, and in ‘the second he took equal care to reassure 
the Continental countries and Japan regarding the conversations he 
had been having with General Dawes, and said :— 

“ Any agreement we achieve can only be, and is only intended to be 

a preliminary to the larger agreement which must be reached in conference 

with the other naval Powers, and later on in the Preparatory Disarmament 

Commission sitting at Geneva ... we are not trying to present any 

other nation or nations with a fait accompli which they must take or 

leave.” 

Mr. Macdonald reached New York on October 4th, and in his 
speech replying to an address of welcome, emphasised the fact that he 
came to the United States not as the leader of a political party, but 
as the representative of the British people and of a united nation. 
Two days later appeared the announcement regarding the invitations 
to the Naval Conference which were being issued on October 7th to the 
other three Powers, and the text of these was published on October sth. 
This is printed as an Annex to this article. Meanwhile, Mr. Macdonald 
had spent the week-end of October 5-7th as Mr. Hoover’s guest in the 
country, and on his return to Washington a joint communiqué Ws 
issued in which the two statesmen confined themselves to reportils 
that they had made gratifying progress in their frank review 0! all 
the questions which might give rise to friction between their ‘W? 
peoples. Mr. Hoover supplemented this the next day by a statement 
to the press in which he said that they were fortunate in not havilé 
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any controversies between the two countries to be settled and they 
were therefore able to discuss their mutual problems “in the long- 
distance view, and solely in the broad aspect of human welfare in the 
largest sense.”’ Mr. Macdonald, on his side, had sought to make clear 
tothe American public the British Government’s conception of the 
lines on which its foreign policy was to be conducted by a speech 
before the Senate on October 7th, in which he said that when Britain 
signed the Kellogg Treaty, she meant it to be the guiding idea in 
future policy, and he went on “‘ if we do our duty in making it effective, 
it can only mean that no section of our arms on sea, on land or in the 
air can ever come into hostile conflict again.” 

A more detailed joint statement was issued on October 9th, the 
text of which is printed as an Annex to this article. This was received 
with much satisfaction on both sides of the Atlantic, The Times, for 
example, describing it as ‘“‘ a hopeful preface to a more intensive study 
of international relations in which disarmament will be linked with a 
fundamental re-survey of the functions of fleets in the future and of 
the conceptions of security that should properly determine them.”’ 

The formal acceptance by the United States Government of the 
British Government’s invitation to the naval conference was received 
on October 10th, and was followed by that of Italy on October 15th, 
and of France and Japan the following day.(‘) Meanwhile, on 
October 1ith, Mr. Macdonald had made another speech in New York 
which was broadcast throughout the country, and was notable for the 
appeal he made to the American people to make allowances for the 
great importance attached to the Navy by the British people. ‘ In 
our case,’ he said, ‘‘ the Navy is the very life of our nation. We 
have romance surrounding it ; we are a people of the sea; we are a 
small island ; Europe is at our doors ; for good or for ill the lines of 
our Empire have been thrown all over the face of the earth ; we have 
to import our food ; a month’s blockade, effectively carried out, would 
starve us all... in the event of any conflict Britain’s Navy is 
Britain itself.”’ 

The British Premier’s stay in the United States came to an end on 
October 15th, when he left for Canada. His visit was described in 
the press as having definitely established the co-operative, as distinct 
from the competitive, method as that to be followed in the discussion 
of future Anglo-American problems. The position now is that all the 
Governments invited have not only intimated their willingness to 
attend the London Conference, but have also begun the exchange of 
views between themselves, with the object of settling, by preliminary 
discussion, as many as possible of the questions especially concerning 
them—as distinct from those primarily interesting Great Britain and 
America alone—which would be likely to hinder the progress of the 
hegotiations next January. 


(4) For particulars of the replies of the three Governments, see Chronology, under 
breat Britain, France and the U.S.A. 
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ANNEX I. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT'S INVITATION TO THE 
NAVAL CONFERENCE. 


The invitation of the British Government to the United States, France, 
Italy and Japan to take part in the naval conference in London was 
communicated to the Embassies of those countries in London on October 7th. 

Mr. Henderson also wrote a covering Note to General Dawes, enclosing 
copies of the Notes which he had addressed to the French, Italian and 
Japanese Ambassadors, and adding that he understood that the Government 
of the United States concurred in the terms of the Notes. 

The following is the text of the Note addressed to the French Ambassador— 

I have the honour to inform Your Excellency that the informal 
conversations on the subject of naval disarmament which have been 
proceeding in London during the last three months between the Prime 
Minister and the Ambassador of the United States, have now reached a 
stage at which it is possible to say that there is no point outstanding 
of such serious importance as to prevent an agreement. 

From time to time the Prime Minister has notified Your Excellency 
of the progress made in these discussions, and I now have the honour 
to state that provisional and informal agreement has been reached on 
the following principles :— 

1. The conversations have been one of the results of the Treaty for 
the Renunciation of War signed at Paris in 1928, which brought about a 
realignment of our national attitudes on the subject of security, in 
consequence of the provision that war should not be used as an instrument 
of national policy in the relations of nations one to another. Therefore, 
the Peace Pact has been regarded as the starting point of agreement. 

2. It has been agreed to adopt the principle of parity in each of the 
several categories and that such parity shall be reached by December 31, 
1936. Consultation between His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom and His Majesty’s Governments in the Dominions has taken 
place, and it is contemplated that the programme of parity on the British 
side should be related to the naval forces of all parts of the Empire. 

3. The question of battleship strength was also touched upon during 
the conversations, and it has been agreed in these conversations that 
subject to the assent of other signatory Powers it would be desirable to 
reconsider the battleship replacement programmes provided for in tie 
Washington Treaty of 1922, with the view to diminishing the amount aaj 
of replacement construction implied under that Treaty. "= 

4. Since both the Governments of the United States and His me 


Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom adhere to the attitude that 
they have publicly adopted in regard to the desirability of securing the = 
total abolition of the submarine, this matter hardly gave rise to discussiol ae 
during the recent conversations. They recognise, however, that no final impre 
settlement on this subject can be reached except in conference with the “xpre 
other naval Powers. ows 
In view of the scope of these discussions both Governments consider 1S 1S8U 
most desirable that a conference should be summoned to consider er inf 


for ant 
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categories not covered by the Washington Treaty, and to arrange 
deal with the questions covered by the second paragraph of Article 21 of 
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that Treaty. Itis our earnest hope that the French Government will agree 
to the desirability of such a conference. His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom and the Government of the United States are in 
accord that such a conference should be held in London at the beginning 
of the third week of January, 1930, and it is hoped that the French 
Government will be willing to appoint representatives to attend it. 

A similar invitation is being addressed to the Governments of Italy, 
Japan and the United States; and his Majesty’s Governments in the 
Dominions are being asked to appoint representatives to take part in the 
conference. I should be grateful if your Excellency would cause the 
above invitation to be addressed to the French Government. 

In the same way as the two Governments have kept your Excellency 
informally au courant of the recent discussions, so now his Majesty’s 
Government will be willing, in the interval before the proposed conference, 


- to continue informal conversations with your Excellency on any points 
indi which may require elucidation. The importance of reviewing the whole 
lies naval situation at an early date is so vital in the interests of general 
oe disarmament that I trust that your Excellency’s Government will see 
“ae their way to accept this invitation and that the date proposed will be 
. agreeable to them. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
a propose to communicate to you in due course their views as to the subjects 
<i which they think should be discussed at the conference, and will be glad to 
on receive a corresponding communication from the French Government. 
It is hoped that at this conference the principal naval Powers may be 
te sucet ssful in reaching agreement. I should like to emphasize that his 
Majesty’s Government have discovered no inclination in any quarter to 


ut a 
r, In 
nent 
fore, 


set up new machinery for dealing with the naval disarmament question : 
on the contrary, it is hoped that by this means a text can be elaborated 
which will facilitate the task of the League of Nations Preparatory Com- 
mission and of the subsequent General Disarmament Conference. 


the 


Sl, 
om ANNEX II. 
uken 
itish 
. THE JOINT STATEMENT. 
sat The following statement was issued simultaneously at the British Embassy 
- and at the White House for publication on October 9th :— 
the * The visit of the British Premier to Mr. Hoover, which has now terminated, 
punt ad as its chief purpose the making of personal contacts which will be fruitful 
in promoting friendly, frank relations between the two countries. 
His _ “ Both the President and the Prime Minister are highly gratified by the 
that “een interest which the people of both countries have taken in their meeting 
, the and regard it as a proof of the strong desire of both nations to come to a 
sion closer understanding. The British Prime Minister has been particularly 
final impressed and gratified by the warmth of his welcome and by the flood of 
‘the *xpressions of goodwill which have been poured upon him. 
_” At the moment of his leaving Washington the following joint statement 

er it i$ issued :—~ 
- the _.""* During the last few days we have had an opportunity in the 
and informal talks in which we have been engaged not only to review the 
»1 of conversations on naval agreement which have been carried on during this 
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summer between us but also to discuss some of the more important 
means by which the moral force of our countries can be exerted for peace. 

““* We have been guided by the double hope of settling our own 
differences on naval matters and so establishing unclouded goodwill, 
candour and confidence between us and also of contributing something to 
the solution of the problem of peace in which all other nations are interested 
and which calls for their co-operation. 

“* Tn signing the Paris Peace Pact fifty-six nations have declared that 
war shall not be used as an instrument of national policy. We have 
agreed that all disputes shall be settled by pacific means. Both our 
Governments resolve to accept the Peace Pact not only as a declaration of 
our good intentions but as a positive obligation to direct our national 
policy in accordance with its pledge. 

““* The part of each of our Governments in the promotion of world 
peace will be different, as one will never consent to become entangled in 
European diplomacy and the other is resolved to pursue a policy of active 
co-operation with its European neighbours ; but each of our Governments 
will direct its thoughts and influence towards securing and maintaining 
the peace of the world. 

“* * Our conversations have been largely confined to the mutual relations 
of the two countries in the light of the situation created by the signing of 
the Peace Pact. Therefore in a new and reinforced sense the two Govern- 
ments not only declare that war between them is unthinkable but that 
distrusts and suspicions arising from doubts and fears which may have 
been justified before the Peace Pact must now cease to influence our 
national policy. 

““* We approach the old historical problems from a new angle and in 
a new atmosphere. On the assumption that war between us has been 
banished and that conflicts between our military or naval forces cannot 
take place these problems have changed their meaning and character and 
their solution in ways satisfactory to both countries has become possible. 

“* We have agreed that those questions should become the subject of 
active consideration between us. They involve important technical 
matters requiring detailed study. One of the hopeful results of the visit 
which is now terminating officially has been that our two Governments 
will begin conversations upon them, following the same method as that 
which has been pursued during the summer in London. 

“* The exchange of views on naval reduction has brought the two 
nations so close to agreement that the obstacles in previous conferences 
arising out of Anglo-American disagreements seem now to be substantially 
removed. We have kept the nations which took part in the Washingto! 
Naval Conference in 1922 informed of the progress of our conversations 
and we have now proposed to them that we should meet together and try 
to come to a common agreement which would justify each in making 
substantial naval reductions. An agreement on naval armameats cannot 
be completed without the co-operation of the other naval Powers and bot 
of us feel sure that by the same free and candid discussion of needs which 
has characterised our conversations such mutual understandings will be 
reached as will make naval agreement next January possible and thus 
remove this serious obstacle to the progress of world disarmament. 

“ * Between now and the meeting of the proposed conference in January 
our Governments will continue their conversations with the other Power 
concerned in order to remove as many difficulties as possible before the 
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oficial formal negotiations open. In view of the security afforded by the 
Peace Pact we have been able to end, we trust for ever, all competitive 
building between ourselves, with the risk of war and the waste of public 
money involved, by agreeing to a parity of our fleets, category by category. 

“* Success at the coming conference will result in a large decrease in 
the naval equipment of the world and, what is equally important, the 
reduction of prospective programmes of construction which would other- 
wise produce competitive building to an indefinite amount. We hope and 
believe that the steps we have taken will be warmly welcomed by the 
people whom we represent as a substantial contribution to the efforts 
universally made by all the nations to gain security for peace—not by 
military organisation—but by peaceful means rooted in public opinion 
and enforced by a sense of justice in the civilised world.’ ”’ 


II.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Afghanistan. 

October 9th.—Reports reached India that Nadir Khan’s forces, under his 
brother, Shah Wali Khan, had captured Kabul, and that Habibullah had 
left by aeroplane. The Mohmands were also reported to have taken Jelalabad. 

October 11th.—Nadir Khan’s official newspaper reported that Kabul had 
been occupied by Shah Wali Khan on October 6th. 

October 13th.—News reached India that the Duranis had occupied Kandahar 
the previous day. 

October 14th.—It was reported on the Indian frontier that Habibullah was 
still holding out in the citadel in Kabul. 

October 15th.—Reports reached India that Shah Wali Khan was not yet 
in possession of the old city of Kabul, or of the citadel, but was attacking the 
latter. According to Russian reports Habibullah had retired into his native 
Province of Kohistan. 

October 16th.—The wireless station at Kabul was re-opened and messages 
reached India to the effect that the city had been occupied by Wali Khan on 
October 10th and the citadel on October 13th. 

October 17th.—Reports were broadcast from Kabul by Shah Wali Khan 
describing the capture of the capital and the flight of Habibullah. The 
majority of the latter’s Ministers had offered allegiance to Nadir Khan, who 
had been elected King of Afghanistan by the National Assembly unanimously. 

The Provinces of Jelalabad, Khost, Kabul, Kandahar and Hazarajat 
had accepted his authority. 

A French correspondent reported that Nadir Khan entered Kabul on 
October 16th at the head of 12,000 troops. 

October 18th.—According to an eye-witness’s account, Nadir Khan at first 
refused the offer of the crown on grounds of ill-health, but the whole assembly 
of tribesmen in Kabul insisted that if he would not accept they would leave 
the city. The majority of the officials remained in Kabul to serve him. 

Reports reached India that the British Legation was attacked during the 
fighting, but was ably defended by the Legation guard. Habibullah escaped 
from the citadel at the last moment, leaving several members of his family in 
Nadir Khan’s hands. 

According to Russian reports the provinces of Kohistan and Kohidaman 
had declared their readiness to accept Nadir Khan, though it was rumoured 
in India that Habibullah was collecting fresh troops in the latter province 
to make a last stand. 
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October 19th.—Reply of Soviet Government to announcement by King 
Nadir. (See U.S.S.R.) 

October 20th.—The Government announced that the provinces of Herat 
and Mazar-i-Sheriff had accepted the rule of King Nadir. 

October 21st.—The leading Ghilzai tribesmen were reported to have sent 
assurances of allegiance to Nadir Khan, who had summoned the leading 
Maliks of all tribes to Kabul to discuss plans for carrying on the administration. 


Australia. 

October 12th.—Polling for the General Election took place. 

October 18th.—The elections resulted in the defeat of the Nationalists, 
Mr. Bruce himself being unseated by a Labour majority of 327 votes. The 
position of the Parties was: Labour, 46; Nationalist, 14; Country Party, 
10; Independents, 4; Country Party Progressives, 1. 

October 21st.—Mr. Bruce resigned, and Mr. Scullin, the leader of the 
Labour Party, was invited to form a Government. 

October 22nd.—Mr. Scullin formed a Cabinet, himself taking the portfolios 
of External Affairs and Industry. 


Austria. 

October 10th.—At the closing session of the annual conference of the Social 
Democratic Party the Chairman summarised the conclusions of the meeting 
by stating that the Socialists demanded internal disarmament, i.e., both of 
the Heimwehr and the Schutzbund, and were willing to support constitutional 
reforms, providing these did not include limitation of the franchise or the 


giving of exceptional powers to the President. 
October 14th_—The abrogation of the Consular Court Agreement between 
Austria and Egypt was signed. 


Belgium. 
October 18th.—Anti-Fascists demonstrated outside the Italian Embassy 
in Brussels and stoned and broke the windows. Six arrests were made. 
October 20th.—The Foreign Minister expressed to the Italian Ambassador 
the deep regret of the Government at the attack on the Italian Embassy. 


Bulgaria. 

October 18th—The Government notified the Yugoslav Government that 
it approved the settlement of frontier questions proposed by the Joint 
conference at Pirot. 


Canada. 

October 15th.—Mr. Macdonald arrived at Toronto from the U.S.A 

Presentation of credentials of new Diplomatic representative to Frenc) 
Premier. (See France.) 

October 16th.—Mr. Macdonald addressed the Convention of the American 
Federation of Labour at Toronto, and dealt in a non-party spirit with the 
purpose of his mission to the U.S.A. 

October 17th.—Mr. Macdonald arrived at Ottawa, where -he had a co 
versation with Mr. Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister. 

At a dinner in the Houses of Parliament at Ottawa, Mr. Macdonald said 
that on his return to London he would begin conversations with France, 
Italy and Japan “ in the same frank, free and open way that has characterised 
the conversations between the United States and ourselves... . The world, 
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he concluded, “is not the United States plus ourselves. Had that been the ; 
case we should have come to an agreement a week after the negotiations 
started.” 
October 21st.—Mr. Tokugawa, the first Japanese Minister to Canada, 
presented his credentials to the Governor-General. 4 
In a speech at Montreal Mr. Macdonald said his special mission was to es 
try to broaden the basis of peace, and he paid a special tribute to the work of 
Senator Dandurand at Geneva. 














China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
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October 10th.—The position of the Nationalist Government was understood 
to have been much strengthened in dealing with Chang Fat-kwai by the 
defection of both Lui Woon-yin (the most powerful general of the Kwangsi 
group) and Li Ling-shu (another Kwangsi leader) both of whom were reported 
to have declared their allegiance to Nanking. 

The Kuominchun commanders issued a circular telegram denouncing the 
National Government and stating that they intended starting a punitive 
expedition against Nanking. 

October 11th—News reached Shanghai that the North had risen in 
sympathy with Chang Fat-kwai and that both Feng Yu-hsiang and Yen Wa 
Hsi-shan were marching south and had occupied Loyang in Honan. 

It was also reported that Chang Fat-kwai had reached Kweilin in northern 
Kwangsi. 

The Government issued a mandate ordering a punitive expedition against . 
Sung Chi-yuan, Chairman of the Shensi Provincial Government and a supporter | : 
of Feng. An official communiqué was also issued stating that as Feng had 
often expressed a wish to go abroad the Government was adopting a tentative 
attitude towards him, and the question as to whether he was involved in the 
Kuominchun’s action would be investigated. 
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The State Council of the National Government ordered the arrest of Lu Hit 
Chung-lin, the Minister of War, and of General Liu Chi, one of Fang Yu- hae 
hsiang’s generals, on charges of plotting against the Government. Feng’s Be 
Kuominchun army was reported to be moving against Nanking, its immediate i; 
objective being Hankow. ae 






October 13th.—A semi-official statement from Nanking accused Feng of 
treachery, and stated that a plot had recently been discovered for joint action 
against the National Government by him, Chang Fat-kwai and the Kwangsi 
generals, who were to seize Nanking, Hankow and Canton simultaneously. 

October 15th.—It was reported in Shanghai that Feng Yu-hsiang had been 
arrested in Shansi the previous day by Yen Hsi-shan, who, in a telegram to the 
President of the Control Yuan, declared himself opposed to the Kuominchun 
revolt, and ready to follow the instructions of Hanking with a view to bringing 
the insurrection to an early conclusion. 

According to reports from Hongkong the 30,000 troops which had recently 
arrived at Canton from the north had been recalled to Nanking. 

The Kuominchun forces were believed in Nanking to be advancing along 
the Lunghai railway, while the Nanking armies were being concentrated at 
Chengchow (in Honan) to oppose them. 

October 16th.—General scepticism was felt throughout the country as to 
the truth of the report of Feng’s arrest by Yen Hsi-shan, which was believed 
to be a ruse arranged between the two generals. 
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The National Government claimed that the Governor of Shantung, Chey 
Tiao Yuan, had declared his loyalty, and that the fact that Yen Hsi-shan was 
also loyal rendered any attempt at revolt in the North-West impossible. 

October 18th.—The town of Wuhu (on the Yangtze 60 miles above Nanking) 
was looted by soldiers belonging to the army of Fang Chen-wu, former chairman 
of the Anhwei Provincial Government (who had been arrested at Nanking 
on suspicion of being in league with Chang Fat-kwai). British and Japanese 
gunboats stood by to protect foreign nationals and property. 

October 19th.—Reports reached Shanghai that Feng Yu-hsiang had 
captured Chengchow (junction of the main line railways in Honan) and was 
advancing along the Han river towards Hankow. Chang Fat-kwai was also 
stated to be advancing on Hankow from the south, having left Kwangsi 
to join in the Kuominchun attack on the Nationalist Government. 

Order was understood to have been restored at Wuhu on the arrival of 
Government troops from Nanking. 

October 22nd.—Martial Law was proclaimed at Peking owing to serious 
rioting following on a strike of rickshaw men. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE PowERS. 

October 10th.—Reported démarche by German Government re railway 
dispute. (See Germany.) 

October 14th.—News reached Mukden that serious fighting had begun on 
October 11th at Lingkiang at the junction of the Amur and Sungari rivers 
The Chinese losses were heavy, and they were driven from the town on 
October 13th. 

It was reported at Shanghai that the Mukden Government had opened 
independent negotiations with the Soviet for a settlement. 

October 16th.—Reports reached Japan from Mukden to the effect that the 
Soviet forces had captured Hwachan near Fuchin, and were threatening Ilan, 
an important town on the way to Harbin. A Harbin message reported heavy 
fighting between Lingkianghsien and Fuchin, and stated that the former place 
had been occupied by Soviet troops on October 13th. Chinese forces were 
believed to have left Fuchin to attempt to recapture it. 

Report re sentence on 37 Soviet citizens arrested at Harbin. (See U.S.S.R) 

A Chinese report from Harbin stated that Lingkianghsien had bee 
recaptured on October 14th, after the Soviet troops had looted the granary. 
According to Japanese reports the Soviet troops had merely raided the tows 
and withdrawn, practically without fighting. 

October 18th.—Reports reached Mukden that 4,000 Russians in Harbin 
had sent telegrams to “ the Presidents and Prime Ministers of all countries, 
giving details of the massacre of the White Russian population by the Red: 
in the Three Rivers district, and asking the Chinese Government to appollt 
a commission to investigate the facts. | 

The Chinese claimed to have sunk the Soviet flagship during the fighting 
at Lingkianghsien and killed the Red Fleet commander. 

October 19th.—Protest of Soviet Government against sentences on 9! 
arrested Soviet citizens. (See U.S.S.R.) 

October 20th.—In reply to the German Government’s proposal! for ti 
release of the Chinese and Soviet citizens arrested in Manchuria and ti 
U.S.S.R. the Chinese Minister in Berlin expressed his Government’s gratitut? 
for the proposal and readiness to accept it, notwithstanding the fact th! 
“ the Soviet citizens interned in China were arrested on suspicion of infring!t} 
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Chinese laws, whereas the Chinese citizens in Russia are law-abiding citizens 
and their arrest admittedly only a reprisal.” 

October 22nd.—It was stated at Harbin that Soviet forces had occupied 
Taheiho, opposite Blagovestchenk. 
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Egypt. : 
October 14th.—Signature of agreement abolishing Consular Court. (See 
Austria.) 
October 17th.—Publication of letter to League Secretariat from the Foreign 
Minister re the capitulations. (See League of Nations.) 
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France. 


October 13th.—M. Maginot, Minister for the Colonies, in a speech again 
insisted that the evacuation of the Third Zone of the Rhineland ought to 
be conditional on the coming into operation of the Young Plan, including 
the commercialisation of reparations payments as international bonds. 

October 15th.—The Cabinet decided to accept the British Government’s : 
invitation to attend a Naval Conference in London. 
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‘lway Count O'Kelly, the new Irish Free State Minister, presented his cre- 43 

dentials to the Prime Minister, as did also Mr. Phillippe Roy, the Canadian a 
nan Minister. 7 ia 
ivers. October 16th.—The text of the Government’s reply to the British Govern- ae 






ment’s invitation to the Naval Conference was published. This noted that 
the express object of the initiative of the British Government was to facilitate 
the task of the Preparatory Commission and that of the future General : ae 
Conference for the Limitation and Reduction of Armaments. The French 
Government could not but rejoice at such a proposal and was therefore happy 
to accept the invitation. It also welcomed the intention of the British 
Government that preliminary exchanges of view would be undertaken on 
the questions which were to be included in the programme of their deliberations. 

October 17th.—Intimation from Italian Government re preliminary con- 
versations regarding the questions to be dealt with by the London Naval 
Conference. (See Italy.) 

October 18th—The Government accepted the Italian proposal for a 
preliminary discussion of the naval questions specially concerning the two 
countries. It was understood that a similar request for discussion had 
been made by Japan and had been accepted by the Premier. 

Report re losses in Morocco. (See Morocco.) 

October 21st.—In a speech regarding M. Briand’s foreign policy M. Herriot 
pointed out that during the five years of the Dawes Plan France had actually 
received from Germany over 25 milliard francs (say £200 millions). 

October 22nd.—The Government resigned, following on a defeat in the 
Chamber on a vote of confidence by 288 votes to 277. The opposition 
wished for an early date to be fixed for the debate on the Government’s 
foreign policy (especially as regards the Hague Settlement) and M. Montigny 
proposed November 15th. M. Briand opposed this and made the motion a 
(uestion of confidence, in which he was defeated by 11 votes. 

M. Briand had asked the Chamber to adjourn the interpellations on the 

ague Conference, ete., until the agreements could be submitted to it, but 
both the Right and the Radical-Socialists demanded discussion of the 
Covernment’s foreign policy before they were faced by a fait accompli. 
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Great Britain. 

October 9th.—Issue of joint statement by the White House and the 
British Embassy in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

October 10th.—Reply of U.S. Government to invitation to Naval Conference. 
(See U.S.A.) 

October 11th.—Prime Minister’s speeches in New York. (See U.S.A) 

Adoption of Protocol of agreement with the Soviet Government. (Sv 
U.S.S.R.) 

October 14th.—The Foreign Office announced that the Legation in Warsay 
was to be raised to the status of an Embassy. 

Acceptance of Protocol of Soviet Government. (See U.S.S.R.) 

October 15th.—A reply was received from the Italian Government accepting 
the Government’s invitation to attend a Naval Conference in London iy 
January, 1930. The Italian Ambassador tendered the Italian reply—a 
acceptance without reservation—personally. 

October 16th—The French and Japanese replies accepting, without 
reservation, the invitation to the Naval Conference, were received in London 

Publication in Paris of text of French reply. (See France.) 

The text was published of the Italian Government’s reply to the invitation 
to the Naval Conference. In accepting this unreservedly the Italian Govern. 
ment noted that the British Government intended to communicate to then 
their views regarding the matters to be discussed at the Conference, and while 
awaiting such communications, they would, for their part, acquaint tl: 
British Government with their own views on the subject. The reply al 
stated that the Italian Government’s attitude towards general disarmament 
had often been expressed, and most recently in the Note of October 6th, 1925, 
to the British Embassy in Rome. 

October 18th.—The text was published of the Japanese reply to the invite- 
tion to the Naval Conference. This signified the Government’s “ entire 
concurrence in the desirability of the proposed Conference,” and stated that 
it was not merely limitation but reduction of armaments that should be aimed 
at. The Japanese Government also attached the highest importance to the 
desirability that discussions, similar to those held between Great Brita 
and the United States, should also be held between Great Britain and Japan 
during the three months prior to the conference, since the success of this would 
“no doubt depend in a large measure upon the satisfactory issue of such 
preliminary discussions.” It also assured the British Government of tts 
cordial support of the principle that the Kellogg Treaty should be taken # 
the starting point for all discussions on armaments. 

October 21st.—Appointment of delegates to London Naval Conferenet 


(See U.S.A. and Japan.) 


Germany. | 
October 9th.—The Prussian Government issued a decree dissolving tl 


Stahlhelm League and all its auxiliary organisations throughout the Rhineland 
and Westphalia. 

October 10th.—It was understood that the Government had urged up 
the Soviet and Chinese Governments the desirability of renouncing ach 
taken against private individuals during the railway dispute, and had propo 
that all prisoners and hostages should be released and private propel) 
restored. 

October 14th_—The Government began an active counter-campaign agai 
the Nationalist agitation for the revocation, through a plebiscite, of the 
war guilt admission and for the rejection of the Young Plan. 
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October 17th.—The Government ratified the 1925 Geneva Opium Convention 
to come into force on November 18th, 1929. 
Reply of Soviet Government to German proposal for cancellation of 
repressive measures by China and the U.S.S.R. (See U.S.S.R.) 
October 18th.—The President informed the Cabinet that he considered 
A.) paragraphs 3 and 4 of the Referendum Bill to constitute a partisan and 
a personal political attack, which he regretted and condemned. 
October 20th.—Demonstrations in connection with the Nationalist refer- 
endum campaign led to clashes between Nationalists and Fascists and the 
police. Sixty or seventy Stahlhelmers were arrested. 
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‘pting lrish Free State. 
gh October 15th.—Presentation of credentials of new Diplomatic representatives 
,* to French Premier. (See France.) 
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i. Italy. 

October 15th.—Reply to British Government’s invitation to Naval Con- 
ference in London. (See Great Britain.) 

October 16th.—Publication in London of text of Government’s reply to 
them British Government’s invitation to Naval Conference. (See Great Britain.) 
ahi, An Italian subject of Slovene race was condemned to be shot as a traitor 
+ the and four others sentenced to 30 years’ imprisonment for shooting on columns 
ee of Fascist voters at Pola on Plebiscite Day in March, 1929. The accused 
amnaal were stated by the prosecution to be in the pay of the Yugoslav irredentist 
1928. organisation, the “‘ Orjuna.” 
| Demonstrations against Italy in Zagreb, etc. (See Yugoslavia.) 

October 17th—It was understood that the Government, at the same 


tation 
yvern- 


avite- 
cate time as it accepted the British Government’s invitation, sent an intimation 
1 that to the French Government indicating the desirability of Italy and France 
cinel making an attempt to come to an understanding on points more especially 
to the interesting the two countries during the three months prior to the Conference. 
sritain October 18th.—Acceptance of proposal for preliminary discussion with 
Japan France on naval questions. (See France.) 
aoall Stoning of Embassy in Brussels. (See Belgium.) 
F euch October 21st.—The Government communicated to the Yugoslav Govern- 
of its ment a Note protesting against anti-Italian demonstrations held in Belgrade, 
ken 88 Laibach, Spalato, Ragusa and elsewhere in connection with the execution 
of the Slovene student at Pola. It also asked for an explanation of the 
— alleged molestation of two Italian sailors at Gravosa. 
Japan. 
October 13th.—Report of protest by Soviet Government re handing over 
ng the of funds to an anti-Soviet organisation. (See U.S.S.R.) 
neland October 15th_—'The Cabinet approved the terms of the Government’s reply 
to the British invitation to a Naval Conference in London, accepting without 
| upon reserve. 
action _ October 18th.—Publication of text of Japanese reply to British Government’s 
posed invitation to Naval Conference. (See Great Britain.) 
operty The Foreign Minister issued a statement to the effect that the preliminary 
conversations, on which the Government’s reply to the British invitation laid 
gains stress, had in view no “agreement or understanding of any kind to the 


of the prejudice of any third party.” 
First Minister to Canada presents his credentials. (See Canada.) 
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October 21st.—The Government appointed Mr. Reijiro Wakatsuki as head 
of the delegation to the London Naval Conference, with Admiral Takarabe, 
Minister of Marine, and Mr. Matsudaira, Ambassador to Great Britain, as 


members. 


League of Nations. 

October 10th._—The Third International Maritime Conference, held under 
the auspices of the International Labour Office, was opened at Geneva, 
No representative of British shipowners was present. 

October 12th.—Deposit with Secretariat of Siamese instrument of ratification 
of Opium Convention. (See Siam.) 

October 17th.—The Secretariat published part of a letter dated September 
30th from the Egyptian Foreign Minister referring to the special position 
of Egypt owing to the capitulations, which “ interfere with the responsibilities 
of the territorial Government and wound its dignity,’’ and asking that the 
forthcoming international conference in Paris regarding the treatment of 
foreigners should consider the matter and make recommendations, or in 
some other form express general agreement with the aim of the Egyptian 
Government, which was to terminate the differential régime. 


Morocco. 

October 18th.—News reached Algiers that a detachment of Foreign Legion 
and other troops had been ambushed on October 14th by Ait Hammu tribes- 
men at Merija on the Morocco-Algiers frontier. Over 60 of the Legionaries 
were killed or wounded. 


Nejd. 
October 14th.—Reports reached Irak that Ibn Saud’s forces had been 
defeated by Faisal-ed-Dowish. 


Palestine. 

October 10th.—An official communiqué was issued reading as follows :— 
“In the interests of good order and decorum the High Commissioner has 
issued certain instructions to officers of the Government concerned in regard 
to the use of the Wailing or Western Wall. These instructions are of 4 
temporary or provisional character. They do not purport to define existing 
rights either of Moslems or Jews nor do they prejudice the rights and claims 
of Jews or Moslems. These instructions will remain in force only pendiig 
the determination of existing rights by an authoritative body which Hs 
Excellency has requested the Secretary of State to cause to be constituted. 

October 11th.—A Government order was issued regulating the condition 
under which services might be held at the Wailing Wall, and forbidding 
the placing there of objects for devotional use unless these were removable 
and limited in size. The use of screens was also forbidden. It was explained 
that these regulations were provisional and temporary and did not purpo 
to decide the questions of Jewish or Moslem rights. | 

October 14th.—The Jewish Day of Atonement passed off without incident 

October 15th.—The trial began in Jerusalem of a leading Arab of Hebro 
accused of being one of the ringleaders of the rioting there. 

The Arabs of Tiberias published a memorandum dissociating themsel"® 
from the policy of the Supreme Moslem Council and the Arab Executi’® 
and demanding an understanding with the Jews. 
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October 16th—The Arabs proclaimed a general strike, and all shops, 
Jewish and Arab, in the Old City of Jerusalem remained closed. In the 
New City Jewish shops were open, and no disturbances occurred. 

October 17th.—The High Commissioner received a delegation from the 
Arab Executive which alleged that partiality was being shown to the Jews 
in the trial of persons accused of criminal actions during the disturbances. 
It also protested against the evidence to be taken by the Royal Commission 
being received in camera. 

October 20th—Three Arabs were sentenced to death at Haifa for the 
murder of a Jew at Safed in August. 


Poland. 

October 14th.—Announcement re raising of British Legation to status of 
Embassy. (See Great Britain.) 

October 22nd.—The police arrested at Kattowitz the leaders and entire 
staff of the Communist organisation which was believed to direct the 
Communist movement throughout Upper Silesia and south-western Poland. 


Reparations. 

October 10th.— The Agent-General for Reparations Payments issued two 
statements of receipts and transfers during September, 1929, one in respect 
of the Dawes Plan, and one in respect of the transition period between it and 
the Young Plan. In the first, the cumulative total for the period 
September Ist, 1928—September 30th, 1929, was given as 2,596,419,259 .06 
gold marks. The total transferred to the Powers for the month of September, 
1929, was 145,577,045.69 gold marks. Cash balance at 30th September, 
1929, was 174,375,877.62 gold marks. In the second statement the total 
transfers to the Powers amounted to 48,949,568.60 gold marks, of which 
Great Britain received 4,066,040.71 gold marks, France 16,297,429.61 gold 
marks and the U.S.A. 8,593,900 gold marks. 


Siam. 


_ October 12th—-The Government deposited with the League of Nations 
Secretariat the instrument of ratification of the Convention, Protocol, and 
inal Act of the Second Opium Convention, signed at Geneva on February 19th, 
1925. 


Sudan. 
October 14th.—The Governor-General’s Report on the finances, administra- 


tion and condition of the Sudan in 1928 was published by the Stationery 
Office in London. 


U.S.S.R. 


October 10th.—Reported démarche by German Government re railway 
dispute. (See Germany.) 

October 11th.—The Council of Peoples’ Commissaries considered and 
approved the Protocol embodying the agreement arrived at between M. 
Dovgalevsky and the British Foreign Secretary. 

October 13th.—It was reported that the Government had made a formal 
Protest to the Japanese Government against the handing over by the 
Yokohama Bank on October 10th of “ Soviet ” gold amounting to 1,400,000 
Yen (£140,000) to the representative of an anti-Soviet organisation. The 
mohey was stated to be part of General Kolchak’s funds. 
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October 14th.—The Government accepted the terms of the Protocol of 
the Agreement for the resumption of diplomatic relations with Great Britain. 

Reports re fighting on the Amur river. (See China: External Affairs, 
Relations with the Powers.) 

October 16th.—Reports re further fighting on the Manchurian frontier, 
(See China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

According to the Tass Agency, the Harbin Court had condemned to long 
terms of imprisonment 37 Soviet citizens arrested during the raid on the 
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Soviet Consulate-General there. , 
October 17th.—Reports re re-capture of Lingkianghsin. (See China: : 
External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) s 
The Foreign Commissariat, in a reply to the German proposal for a mutual - 
cessation of the repressive measures taken on the Manchurian frontier and . 
in Russia by the Chinese and Soviet authorities, said that the Government was . 
“unable to accept the proposal, which does not lead to a desirable object, Pp 
since the Nanking Government ignores its obligations and promises . . .” " 

October 18th.—The attempt to introduce the five day “ non-stop” week 
was reported to have met with such opposition from the miners that the - 
authorities had been obliged to modify their programme by introducing it : 
piecemeal. , 

Report re massacre of White Russians by Reds in the Three Rivers - 
district, and re sinking of Soviet flagship. (See China: External Affairs, = 
Relations with the Powers.) 

October 19th.—The Foreign Commissariat addressed a protest to the German te 
Government, for transmission to Nanking and Mukden, against the sentences cou 
passed on 37 Soviet citizens arrested at Harbin during the raid on the wh. 
Consulate-General. . not 

In response to a message from Kabul announcing the election of tos 
Nadir Khan as King and expressing a wish to maintain the most friendly 
relations with the U.S.S.R., the acting Foreign Commissar replied assuring com 
the Afghan Government that it could count on constant neighbourly face 
relations. fave 

October 2(th.—Chinese Government's reply to German proposal for releast peo} 
of arrested citizens of both countries. (See China: External Affairs secu 
Relations with the Powers.) ee 

It was learnt in Moscow that the Ogpu had discovered and arrested their 
the leaders of “a great kulaki anti-Soviet organisation ” which was preparing - 
an armed rising against the Government. of : 

Five former Generals were shot after being convicted of leading a counter: °° 
revolutionary organisation in the Soviet munitions industry, which was k. 
accused of aiming at weakening the country’s defence by acts of sabotage +* ; 
and espionage. asia 
U.S.A. 7 he wa 

October 9th.—A joint statement was issued simultaneously at the British H 
Embassy in Washington and at the White House. In this the Piesident and BB Claus 
the British Premier stated that they had had an opportunity not only " J they 
review the conversations on naval agreement which had been carried . He 
during the summer, but also to discuss some of the more important means by naval 
which the moral forces of the two countries could be exerted for peace. After B® intern: 
references to the Kellogg Treaty, which they had said had been accepted by HB done 





ylicies 12 


their Governments as a positive obligation to direct their national “= o 
10 


accordance with its pledge, the statement continued, “ the part of each 0!° 
Governments in the promotion of world peace will be different, as on¢ 
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never consent to become entangled in European diplomacy and the other is 
resolved to pursue a policy of active co-operation with its European 
neighbours ; but each of our Governments will direct its thoughts and influence 
towards securing and maintaining the peace of the world . . . We approach 
the old historical problems from a new angle and in a new atmosphere. On 
the assumption that war between us has been banished . . these problems 
have changed their meaning and character and their solution in ways satis- 
factory to both countries has become possible ... The exchange of views 
on naval reduction has brought the two nations so close to agreement that the 
obstacles in previous conferences arising out of Anglo-American disagree- 
ments seem now to be substantially removed... In view of the security 
afforded by the Peace Pact we have been abie to end, we trust for ever, all 
competitive building between ourselves, with the risk of war and the waste of 
public money involved, by agreeing to a parity of our fleets, category by 
category. . 

October 10th.—The Government formally accepted the British Govern- 
ment’s invitation to take part in a Naval Conference in London in a Note 
which stated that the conference “ will unite the Powers signatory to the 


Washington Treaty in a discussion which will anticipate the problem raised 
under Article 21 of that Treaty, as well as broaden its whole scope by the 
inclusion of other categories of ships.”’ 

October 11th.—Mr. Macdonald, in a speech before the Council on Foreign 
Relations broadcast throughout the country, said that during the whole 
course of his conversations with Mr. Hoover there had never been any idea 
whatever of exclusive understanding between Britain and the U.S.A., and 


nothing had been discussed which the two Governments would not be happy 
to see discussed on the same basis with all the Powers in the world. 

The understanding they were trying to establish would always be in- 
complete until it had become the common possession of all the nations on the 
face of the earth. He referred to the difficulty of applying the resolutions in 
favour of disarmament “ for the purpose of transferring the mentalities of 
peoples from the mentality of military security to the mentality of political 
security,” and said the first step towards preventing a nation falling into a 
nervous frame of mind was to prevent competition in armaments and limit 
their development. 

He also explained that the Navy was the very life of the British mation ; 
and in the event of a conflict Britain’s Navy was Britain itself. A month’s 
effective blockade would starve them all. 

In Europe they had been working to create a state of affairs in which 
public opinion should demand that those responsible for Governments should 
not only take the risk of war, but also the risk of peace. Public opinion 
nowadays told its political leaders that it knew there were risks in peace and 
he was ready to take that risk. 

He then referred to the signature of the Kellogg Treaty and of the Optional 
Clause. There might be mistakes made by judicial benches occasionally, but 
they were of very small importance if balanced against the losses, etc., of war. 

He and President Hoover had agreed there should be no competition in 
naval shipbuilding. Until Britain and America came to an agreement every 
‘nternational conference on disarmament was bound to fail, and all they had 
done was to open the doors to an international conference on naval dis- 
‘ttament which for the first time gave a prospect of success, 

At a public luncheon in New York, Mr. Macdonald paid a tribute to the 
great part played by Sir Esmé Howard in preparing the way for his visit. 
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The Secretary of State issued an emphatic and categorical denial of the 
report appearing in the press that the Governments of Great Britain and the 
U.S. had “ in effect agreed to pool their Navies to maintain the peace of the 
world.” 

The British Prime Minister received a deputation of the Jewish Association 
for Palestine, which suggested that an impartial broadcasting station should 
be established in Jerusalem under joint Moslem-Jewish-Christian control, to 
be devoted to the inculcation of higher ideals of living and good citizenship. 

October 17th.—It was understood that Mr. Stimson would head the United 
States delegation to the Naval Conference in London in January, 1930. 

October 21st.—The Secretary of State announced that Senator David Reed 
of Pennsylvania and Senator Joseph Robinson of Arkansas would be members 
of the United Stated delegation to the London Naval Conference. Senator 
Borah had been invited to be a member, but declined. 


Yugoslavia. 

October 9th.—The Royal Decree appointing the Governors of the new 
counties was published. 

October 16th.—Protest meetings were held at Zavreb and demonstrations 
before the Italian Consulate and the offices of Italian companies on receipt 
of the news of the result of the trial of Slovene students at Pola. 

October 18th.— Acceptance of proposals of Pirot Conference. (See Bulyaria.) 

October 21st.—Note of protest from Italian Government against 
demonstrations at Belgrade and elsewhere. (See Italy.) 


IIIl.—NOTICES. 


1. A Conference on the ‘“ Re-organisation of Europe ’’ opened in Prague 
on October 11th. 

2. The Sixth Annual Council of the International Association to Combat 
the Third International concluded its session at Geneva on October 11th. 


3. The Congress of the International Society of Medical Hydrology opened 
in Budapest on October 13th and was attended by 120 British delegates. 


4. The 18th International Press Congress opened at Barcelona on Octobe 
15th. Delegates attended from 27 countries. 


5. AnInternational Railway Conference opened in Warsaw on October 2 Ist 
and was attended by over 300 delegates. China and Japan were represented, 
as well as all the European countries. 


IV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND CLOSER UNION IN EAST AFRICA. 


It will be remembered that the ‘‘ Hilton-Young Report ”’ of January, 
1929, recommended a scheme for closer union of Tanganyika, Kenya, ani 
Uganda. The constitution suggested was that control of policy in East 
Africa should remain vested permanently with Parliament and the Secretar) 
of State for the Colonies. In Africa a Governor-General for the three 
territories should be responsible for general lines of native policy and lo! 
the co-ordination of services such as communications, customs, research and 
defence. An Advisory Committee in London was to aid the Governol 
General, and in Africa an Advisory Council of the three Governors and 
unofficial representatives of the different races. The Commission worked 0! 
the principle that representative government on European lines could tv! 
be allowed to develop, because it would mean the dominance at different dat 
of one or other of the racial communities, African, Asiatic and Europes": 
whose interests conflict in some respects. Power must lie with a disinterested 
arbitral authority. 
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THE MANDATES COMMISSION, JULY, 1929. 


The Mandates Commission discussed this report in July in its relation to 
Tanganyika. It came to no decision, because the British Government had 
sent the document without asking for advice, and had not itself adopted a 
policy, pending the report of Sir Samuel Wilson. Views expressed by various 
members of the Mandates Commission were :— 

(1) That under Article 10 of the Mandate there was no legal barrier 
to closer union. 

(2) That the principles underlying the Hilton-Young scheme were 
mandatory, and if it were applied in the spirit of its framers, trusteeship 
would become the ruling policy in all three territories. 

(3) That the opposite result was probable in fact. Union might 
enable the ‘ settler spirit’’ of Kenya to infect the native policy of 
Tanganyika and thus to damage the general application of the mandate. 
The Commission reported that it postponed a general review, but noted 

the possibility of a railways and Customs union damaging Tanganyika 
economically. 


THE LEAGUE COUNCIL AND ASSEMBLY. 


At the League Council the rapporteur, M. Procope, noted the anxiety in 
the minds of the Commission. Herr Stresemann stated that, while no decision 
had yet been made by the British Government, he was glad the Mandates 
Commission had discussed the Hilton-Young Report. 

“The whole mandates system was indeed based upon the fact that 
the mandated territories constituted international and independent units, 
for the administration of which the mandatory Powers were responsible 
to the League. This guiding and all-important principle had been 
embodied in the Covenant itself, and it governed all the provisions of 
the mandates, none of which could invalidate it. There could be no 
question of any fusion which would call in question the existence of the 
territory under mandate as a politically independent unit and which 
would consequently render doubtful the permanency of the Leagues’ 
control over the execution of the mandate.”’ 

He trusted the Mandates Commission ‘‘ might take up the matter again 
before the British Government had taken any decisive steps.” 

M. Scialoja of Italy asked if the scheme were in conformity with the 
spirit of the mandate. Would not the British Government ask the Mandates 
Commission for its opinion on the carrying out of the scheme ? 

Mr. Henderson said that his Government was continuing its examination 
of the problem and when it had come to a decision as to what, if any, action 
should be taken on the lines of the Hilton-Young report, this decision would 
be at once communicated to the Permanent Mandates Commission, which 
would thus have the opportunity of considering it and making any 
observations it wished to make upon the decision. 

In the Assembly, Mrs. Swanwick repeated Mr. Henderson’s pledge 
verbatim, and the Italian and German representatives entered caveats 
a temporary and international nature of mandated tenure 
respectively. 


|THE WILSON REPORT, OCTOBER 8, 1929. 


Meantime, Sir Samuel Wilson, Permanent Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, had been sent to East Africa in order to report on the reception 
there of the Hilton-Young scheme. His report recommends :— 

(1) A High Commissioner to co-ordinate certain services, especially 
customs, railways, posts, research. 

(2) A legislative council with an official majority. 

(3) All other subjects, in particular native affairs, to be left to the 
separate territories. The Councils of the territories to debate the subjects 
of the Governor-General’s Council. The Governor-General’s Council not 
to debate subjects left to the provincial Councils. 

, This constitution, according to Sir Samuel Wilson, is the greatest measure 
Tr union generally acceptable. Sir Donald Cameron, the Governor of 

anganyika, in a Note appended to the report, expressed— 
__ (|) Agreement with the general principles of the Hilton-Young 

Commission, especially in the need for a settled native policy. 
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(2) A suggestion of an authoritative commission in England to hey 
views on the scheme in a public and independent manner, 
(3) ‘* If finally H.M. Government accept the principles enunciated 
the Closer Union Commission, the Government of Tanganyika agrees 
a Chief Executive is advisable in order to co-ordinate the affairs of the 
three territories.” 
It will be noted that Sir Samuel Wilson’s scheme introduces into the 
Central Council the representative or legislative element which the Hilton 
Young Report considered to be unsuited to the government of East Africa, 
Also it debars the High Commissioner’s Council from contact with natiye 
affairs, although it is not explained how, for example, a Council is to consider 
railway or road construction without discussing the native labour supply, 
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(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union) 


V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
World Engineering Congress en -- Tokyo. 


Institute of Pacific Relations Conference .. Kyoto, 
*Legal Sub-Committee of the Child Welfare 
Committee a - apn + 
International Economic Conference on 
Treatment of Foreigners, etc. .. Geneva. 
*Permanent Mandates Commission .. Geneva. 
*Conference on ‘Transport of Newspapers 
and Periodicals .. Ba a .. Geneva. 
Mecting of Committee of Directors of the 
International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation oa "0 Ag .- Paris 


Geneva. 


International Technical Conference on Coal 
Industry .. a ee - .. Geneva. 
Five-Power Naval Conference - .. London, 
*58th Session of the Council AS .. Geneva. 
*International Conference on Bills of 
Exchange a ae os .. Geneva. 
*Conference for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law ee iad a .. The Hague. 
*Traffic in Women and Children Committee Geneva. 
*Child Welfare Committee .. és .. Geneva. 
First International Congress of Mental 
Hygiene .. ae - ee .. Washington 


Meeting of International Council of Women Vienna. 
International Conference of the World’s | Lyndhurst, 
Girl Guides and Girl Scout Association | England. 
* League of Nations. 
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